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Organization of belicf is criminal, organization of effort 1s wise. 
- 1 ! 


Forthe Man WhoSells or Directs--- 


In other words, for the man who is a producer—a business builder. Our Course in Scientific Salesmanship is for every 


d 


Because our Course is 5 practical science of business building 


; because it makes men stronger in every way; 


man, 
because it lesds directly to more sales, greater profits, bigger business and better business. Because it will multiply eny 


man's earning capacity by 2. 


Not all the salesmen are "on the road." Axr Mas Wao Drsposss or Goons on SERVICE 
ATA PBROFITIS A SALESMAN, no matter whether he does his work “on the road," across a 
counter, from house to house, or from office to office; whether he sells shoes, machinery, 
— sugar, advertising, real estate bonds, telephone service, or what not. 

the man who directs, either as, proprigtor or as an employe in an executive position 
ls asalesman on a biz ecals. He fa trying to build np a business, trying in a hundred 
make more sales possible, working to get business from a territory where none was 
ever got before, sweating to make two dollars grow where only one has grown, striving to 
the Manor and the VOLUME of his Provrrrs. 

We can be of help to all soch men, the men who ere fighting the bloodless but heroic 
battles of business. We have lent telling aid to 22.000 already, and the Sheldon army keeps 
on growing by leaps and bounds. 


ca mid Ward & Co., Chicago, one of the world’s greatest concerns, is 
— ed = 4. cre rad v ems k ate Dao 
executives, men, ran e e 

enrolled recently. e 


— hy the Powxs oy Peusristox—the sbility to persuade another to your way of 


Rm you want it to rrach. That ia salesmanship. Now, the POWER TO PERSUADE 
the result of a MASTERFUL POET SES that only. = SES 
Tbe Sheldon Course develops personality that gives persuasive power, an oes 
60 by teaching six things: 
^ Health Building, Character Reading, Business Logic, Business 
Businoss Topics. 
to create tusiness—this masterful personality that PERSUADES, 
the and inevitable result of the development of the latent forces within the 
student. All growth is from within outward. All successiu! men are men of strong personal- 
= Axp ALL MEN Have THE MATERIAL OUT Or WHICH STRONG PERAONALITY OAN BE 
ofa 


pd none can take the place of the original. 
ce pin Seat 8 Die ie ool p 


Splendid Increase 


After taking your Course there 
was an Increase in my sales each 
month, the lowest increase being 
139 per cent and the highest 327 per 
cent. Besides the increase in gross 
sales I can report better goods sold 
than before. I do not besitate to 
recommend your Course.—Chas. M. 
Falconer, 5 and 7 North Gey St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Big Money Returns 


I am enthusiastic overthe value 
of yonr apaan in 1 = 
and my selling capac earn- 
Ing power has facreased by fally 300 
per cent.—Chas G. Fos 310 
Carroll St., Vancouver, B. 


Helped Sell . Jap-a- lac“ 
Our salesmen have 
themselves as being very much 
benefited by your Course and atate 
they bave obtained information 
whieh has been very. valnable to 
them in their work, We think that 
every concern which employs sales- 
men INSIST upon its 

men taking this Course.— 

F. A. Vice- 
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Selfhood and Selfishness. 


S. A. WELTMER. * 


NE of the first things that 

o man learns is the power 

of discrimination, which 
terminates on the intel- 
lectual plane. 

Personality is that peculiar 
quality which each individual pos- 
sesses that enables him to distin- 
guish between himself and that 
which is not himself; between that 
which is self and that which is not 
self. Individuality is the subjec- 
tive reality; the real man; the 
deeper mind which cannot be 
changed or divided. As a person- 
ality, each individual differs; as 
an individuality, every person has 
qualities in common with all oth- 
ers. 

Dealing with the traits which 
distinguish personality we discuss 
selfishness; dealing with the quali- 
ties which distinguish individuals, 
we discuss selfhood. 

I wish to emphasize the state- 
ment that personality and indi- 
viduality are qualities of each in- 
dividual; that which enables me to 
differentiate between myself and 
*Lecture to students and patients May 29, 1907. 


what is not myself is personality; 
and that which enables me to see 
in every other being qualities, 
powers, potentialities and facul- 
ties like myself—that which is a 
part of me as well as a part of 
them, is individuality. Individu- 
ality cannot discriminate in differ- 
ences; it only discriminates by 
eliminating all differences and 
standing as one qualification or 
characteristic, or principle. 

As persons, we dwell and live 
within the realm of consciousness. 
In consciousness I know all the 
forms of being of other personali- 
ties, and in this same plane of con- 
sciousness I am able to distinguish 
myself from them; or, in conscious- 
ness, I know the forms of being 
and am able to distinguish their 
separateness from each other. 

As individuals, we dwell in the 
realm of conscience. In consci- 
ence, Iam able to comprehend be- 
ing itself and realize my oneness 
with it. 

To comprehend the scope of this 
conception from a Biblical view- 
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point, one would need to be famil- 
iar with the philosophy of Solomon 
and the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Solomon poses as the most com- 
plete philosopher of consciousness 
of all times. There was very little 
that Solomon described that 
Shakespeare did not elaborate on 
the plane of consciousness with the 
difference that the later writer 
exhibited adeep and profound con- 
ception of conscience. Shake- 
speare lived after the influence of 
the Christ philosophy had been felt 
through civilization, Solomon liv- 
ed before even a crude conception 
of Christ had been formed, before 
man had conceived himself as of 
spiritual origin, indestructible in 
his very nature, eternal in his very 
being, unchangeable in his indi- 
viduality, retaining for all time 
the impressions which being a per- 
son, had imposed upon the indi- 
vidual. 

Without this conception, which 
Jesus added to the ideas of man, 
we could never comprehend in its 
full scope the meaning of our 
. modern conception of individu- 

bos We can see this idea ex- 


What would be necessary to give 
every man a correct conception of 
whatitis to be consciously an in- 
dividual? How much culture, how 
much experience and what breadth 
of knowledge must a man acquire 
before he can be totally unselfish? 
There is now what is called a spirit 
of altruism manifested in all gath- 
erings where this conception ex- 
ists. Some of the great churches, 
differing in denominational doc- 
trine, have met and tried to form 
a coalition, as the outcome of hav- 
ing discovered—in spite of some 
differences in superficial beliefs— 
that all are agreed on general 
principles. 'They are developing 
the conception of self-hood and 
getting away from the limitations 
of selfishness. 

Men do not differ in their knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is conscious 
possession of truth. All men 
agree upon what they know. They 
only differ about what they be- 
lieve, and they do this simply be- 
cause three fourths of what they 
believe is not true. They never 
differ about the truth; they have 
to agree on that, because it is the 
same to all men, being in its own 
nature unchangeable, while belief 
partakes of the nature of the per- 
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the common brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God, a hun- 
dred political speakers make at 
least the first part of this concept, 
the burden of their argument. 

The whole race is trying to cul- 
tivate those ideas which will make 
men unselfish; make men consider 
in their relations with each other 
the qualities of character which 
all men hold in common, instead 
of those traits which make men 
different. 


We must not overlook person- 
ality. Let us consider some of the 
things which mark the differences 
between men and see where we get 
our conception of the great value 
of certain personalities. The 
greatness of a personality depends 
upon the consciousness possessed 
by that person of his strength as 
an individual; his consciousness 
of that part of himself which can- 
not be analyzed, reduced, divided 
or changed. But those things 
which constitute his personality 
are the various traits in his char- 
acter which cause him to differ 
from others; not in any one par- 
ticular, but in his general expres- 
sion. 

We speak of some public man as 
a person having a great amount of 
personal magnetism. We speak 
of his magnetism and power over 
men; of his influence over people 
who meet and talk with him, and 
think of that characteristic as be- 
longing to his personality, and, we 
wonder what makes him so mag- 
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netic. 

If you were to ask a close stu- 
dent of human nature who is inti- 
mately acquainted with some man 
of this character, what constitutes 
the strength of the public man’s 
personality, he would usually tell 
you it lies in his sincerity—in his 
belief in the validity of the things 
he teaches. 

The secret of personal magnet- 
ism is found in the sincerity of be- 
lief, but it is even more than that. 
It comes from relying upon the 
self, within. 

Self-reliance is the foundation of 
personal magnetism. Self-reliance 
is the strength of any personality. 
A man may be ever so learned, 
honest, and sincere, and if his 
sincerity does not cause him to re- 
ly upon himself, he wastes his 
strength and his good intentions 
fail, regardless of any influence he 
may possess. He has no power to 
attract and hold others—they will 
not trust him who will not trust 
himself. 

The same philosophy which 
caused Jesus to reprimand those 
who failed to use the talent each 
possessed, exists to-day. Personal 
influence may not be made of man’s 
possessions. There was a time 


when it was said that the mere 
appearance of a man—his manner 
—his style of dress—had a great 
amount of influence in this world, 
but we are now too busy for that, 
anda long face will not now be ac- 
cepted as indicating a pious mind 
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behind it. A man may dress as 
clerically as he pleases, have a 
collar cut so that you cannot tell 
where it is fastened, a vest that 
hides the lack of other linen, and 
an innocent look on his face which 
suggests that he has never had 
an evil thought in his life — that 
means nothing now to most men. 
A man must do things these days. 
The time has come when the 
workers in the world are the ones 
who impress their personalities 
upon mankind and show forth self- 
hood, 

Emerson with all his breadth of 
thought, makes this statement, 
that every act of man that has led 
to higher advancement had its 
foundation in selfishness, I want 
to say that the first step that 


that the child learns from its moth- 
er is one of unselfishness and the 
fir time that the child in its re- 


ated things that He in His very 
presence permeates and fills every 
partof it. He gives His very pres- 
ence to it and fills it with all His 
presence, and this presence is hold- 
ing things together. The great- 
est enjoyment life has, is giving of 
itself to something else, and there 
we have the great principle of 
love. 

Love springs out of the individu- 
al side of man, not out of the per- 
sonal side; yet man can so train 
himself to consider only his own 
feelings and wishes, that he can 
take some of the most enjoyable 
things of life away from himself 
and put them on what he considers 
himself. 


Love is that great part of the 
Infinite which constitutes the In- 
finite Presence. It is that part of 
God which gives of Himself to 
everything He creates. The part 
of Himself which we call mind or 
intellect, He expresses in the con- 
duct, in the control, and in the 
execution of the law by which 
everything acts. 

God in a state of activity is law, 
but in His manifestation of pres- 
ence in the beautiful and sensient 


;in love. We set aside 


any thought of return. 


oursel ve 


The man who succeeds will say 
that the great secret of success in 
the world of work is love for work. 
During vacation in the teachers’ 
Institutes all over the country,the 
teachers will hear over and over 
again that the teacher’s success 
depends upon his love for his work. 
What do we mean by that? We 
mean that to be successful, he 
must give himself, his time, his 
energy, everything to his work. 
This is an expression of the self- 
hood part of us. 

It is said that there are very few 
people whom all the world can 
love; who can, when they meet the 
multitude win the affection, the 
esteem, and the regard of all the 
people, and yet it is possible. We 
probably learned more of the real 
sentiment of true selfhood when 
as little children, we read the story 
of the kind little girl who trained 
her chickens to eat from her hand, 
and then learned that the reason 
the fowls of the yard loved Mary 
was because Mary loved them. 
Men fail to win the love of all oth- 
er men for the reason that they do 
not themselves love all other men. 

Love, (selfhood), can give of it- 
self and not feel the loss. In fact 
love has such a perfect character 
and unselfishness has such a mag- 
netic influence that it attracts to 
itself that which is like itself, so 
when it returns from its circle of 


the universe it is greater than 
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sent on its mission. It is 
greater if for no other reason than 
this, that it is in harmony with 
God’s purpose; it is no longer yours 

it has become a part of infinite 
purpose, but it carries with it your 
personality. 


when 


We do not speak of the person- 
ality of God as we speak of the 
personality of man; not as if he 
were a man having parts as we 
have. Of course, as Sunday school 
children, we conceived of God as 
a great man and not as a great 
Being filling the whole universe. 
I remember that as a child, I 
thought of God in the image of 
man, and, for a long time, that con- 
ception kept me from being able 
to conceive of how man could be 
made in the image and likeness of 
God, when God, in my conception 
was like man. I could not con- 
ceive of God filling all space. I 
could not conceive of the Eternal 
Presence. I could not conceive 
of the universal love of God which 
adds its power to man’s gift when- 
ever he gives of himself in love. 

The time is coming when we will 
understand the meaning of self- 
hood and selfishness. There never 
was a time in the world’s history 
when so many persons were try- 
ing to become individuals as there 
are to-day. Men are just begin- 
ning to learn this lesson of indi- 
vidualism which Jesus tried to 
teach, that My Father and I are 

one and you are my brother. My 
father and you and I are all one." 


Before Christ's time, man had 
been taught the philosophy of Sol 
omon, that each person must build 
himself intoa moral creature: must 
makc himself worthy by cultivat- 
ing certain virtues, by thinking 
certain thoughts, by performing 


certain duties, by entering into 
certain works; that he must say so 
many prayers in so many hours; 
and yet he did not understand that 
all men are equally related. And 
so the conception of man as an in- 
dividuality was not easily compre- 
hended, and his search for the 
knowledge of how to become a per- 
fect individual was not so success- 
ful as it would have been had man 
not been trying to follow hisearly 
teacher. 

As individuals, all men are the 
same. Jesus taught that when 
man discovered his own individu- 
ality, when he discovered he had 


wisdo 1c 2 7 S d 
had cultivated for the purpose of 
seeming to know more than other 
men, when he found it was al 
God's wisdom, expressed through 
him, and not the wisdom of the 
world; that God's presence is 
equally distributed throughout all 
the world; that God is equally re 
lated to every individual in the 
world; that no special providence 
T) 


is bestowed upon any child but 
upon all children alike: that all the 
world has the same filial relation 
to the Father; then he would feel 
that he had lost something; and 
especially was this true of the 
Jews who had been trained to feel 
that they were the chosen people 
of God. But this discovery was a 
necessary step to the realization 
of man's individuality. 

Then Jesus said, He that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted," 
and here is wherein exists the ex- 
altation; instead of being the limit- 
ed person he thought he was, he 
realizes that he has at his disposal, 
omnipotence; that he is a part of 
all wisdom; that all love is his and 
all men his brothers. Then he is 
uplifted. Instead of being limited 
in his power to accumulate knowl- 
edge to the insignificant bounds 
of personal effort, he has all the 
wisdom of the Infinite, and in this 
consciousness every tree, every 
flower. every brook and everything 
in all this world speaks to him with 
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tongues un and like 
the poet he fi in trees, 
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in stones, and good in everything 
Then he is exalted. He becomes 
conscious of his oneness with In- 
finite Str and ho 8 1 I -— 
ünite Being. and he finds that the 
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When man understands his indi- 
viduality he does not place so much 
the good he can do, 
thinking it will make him better 
than his fellows. When a man is 
constantly thinking of and telling 
you about the good he has done, 
and wants to carry it along as a 
kind of credit account, you may 
know he has not conceived of the 
ful joy of living. He needs to 
learn that all other men are the 
same as he, and that he is capable 
of accomplisbing much greater 
things than he has done. He can 
look forward to so much greater 
things ahead that he does not need 
to worry about the small amount 
of good he has done in the past. 

The laws of mathematics are the 
foundation principles of individu- 
ality and universal brotherhood. 
You are teaching a child the very 
first lesson in unselfishness when 
you teach him that two times two 
are four. When you teach him 
that three times five are fifteen, 
you are giving him a principle for 
the foundation of individuality. 
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When a child learns that the ap- 
plication of certain principles in 


about 
y the same result each time. 


manner will bring 


he discovers a principle that does 
not change and he is beginning to 
grasp a conception of the fixed 
laws of the universe. 

We depend more for our concep- 
tion of greater selfhood, or un- 
selfishness and perfect altruism, 
upon mathematical formulas and 
the chemist's crucible than we do 
upon the finest theological homi- 
letics, or upon the finest reasoniug 
on theoretical problems. "These 
things are absolutely true and fur- 
nish a solid foundation for demon- 
stration. 

Through this same process of 
mathematics we have been able to 
go beyond this world and see the 
worlds lying around us. We have 
been able in each case to find the 
same Creator, the same Designer. 
the same Law-giver. The founda- 
tion of this conception was laid 
when the child was taught to rely 
upon the principles of mathemat- 
ics and got his first conception of 
something which does not change. 
Age after age passes and the re- 
sults of the chemist's experiments 
remain the same, and he knows 


Tee tried in wil t It 
was like this: I do not claim for 
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myself any power, privilege or vir- 
tue that I donot freely concede to 
all other men. I do claim for 
myself every power, privilege or 
virtue I concede to others." I do 
not fully comprehend in my life 
what it means to concede to every 
other individual all the privileges, 
and pleasures and powers that I 
would dare to claim for myself,but 
I do conceive of a higher con- 
sciousness of enjoyment,of perfect 
contentment, of absolute freedom 
from fear of any kind. 

When a man becomes conscious 
of his individuality he will make 
himself receptive only to such 
thoughts that may relate to other 
persons in the world as will make 
them purer, stronger, more self- 
reliant, better in every way; and 
he can only give out such thoughts 
as he has received. 

Thought is an emanation of the 
inflnite mind and partakes of all 
the wisdom and power of the In- 


finite. If you think a perfect 


thought for some individual, even 


though it fails to reach the one for 


whom it was formulated,it remains 


in the world at large and God him- 
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ken on your personality and goes 
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will never cease to live. Every 
time it returns to you it will be 
freighted with greater good and 
after a while it will come back re- 
porting having accomplished the 
purpose for which it was sent. It 
will come bearing its sheaves; but 
this can only come to that person 
who desires for all other persons 
that which he asks for himself. 

I wish again to emphasize the 
fact that if you wish anything out 
of God's storehouse, any blessing 
for yourself or for another, you 
must ask for a perfect thing. 
Heaven gives up its gifts freely; 
in fact, it holds them ready and 
offers them to you, but the abso- 
lute freedom which constitutes a 
part of each person's individuality, 
makes it so that God with all his 
loving kindness cannot intrude 
upon a human soul against that 
soul's consent and give it that 
blessing. Heaven holds no bless- 
ings except perfect ones and be- 
fore you can ask for a perfect 


blessing for another, you must be 


able to stand as an individual, 
totally unselfish, willing that the 
person for whom you work and to 
whom you give your service,should 
— that life holds that is dear 
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Organization. 


By PAUL TYNER, 


AN NDIVIDUALITY stands 
3 for the largest 
and noblest develop- 


ment of the human 

mind. The one purpose 
plainly stamped on every page of 
man’s history, in every stage of 
struggle and advance, is the develop- 
ment of individuality. Indeed, we 
may trace in all the ascending forms 
of life below man the same trend; so 
that it is not too much to say that 
individuality is the goal of evolution. 
As one of old wrote: The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth un- 
til now, awaiting the redemption, to- 
wit, the redemption of the sons of 
God.” And again, Know ye not 
that ye are gods and the sons of 
God?" For to be an individual is to 
be nothing less than a god; an indi- 
vidual, that is to say, in full-orbed 
development of the integral freedom 
and power of the eternal peace and 
joy of the soul victorious. 

Such a soul is triumphant over the 
bonds and limitations of sense and 
environment, because, awakened to 
his dominion over all things, he 
makes and masters circumstance 
while himself enthroned in center- 
stance. He lives his own life serenely 
and dares, through good and evil re- 
port and through trial and tempta- 
tion, to be himself. It is thus that 
he best helps and blesses all the 
world; thus that he justifies his own 
existence. 

The flowers of the field, in their 
place and degree, do the same thing 
and in themselves express the same 
truth. That is why they grow, and 
why, without toil or trouble, they are 


fed and clothed more splendidly, be- 
cause more perfectly, than was Solo- 
man in all his glory. And this is why 
it is worth our while to ‘‘consider the 
lilies," if we too would individualize, 
It is because the individual focuses 
and manifests the universe and all 
that therein is—because he in a sense 
embodies the very unity and oneness 
of the Infiniteand Eternal Mind back 
of and immanent in all things—that 
to my mind, individuality is the 
grandest conception possible to the 
mind of man and its attainment (or 
even the struggle toward its attain- 
ment) his divine privilege and glori- 
ous destiny. 

To this attainment, I am convinc- 
ed, ‘‘the institution” is indispensible. 
It is through organized association 
with all the elements of earth and 
air, sun and rain, that the plant world 
develops. As we ascend the scale 
we find this association taking more 
and more the character of self-con- 
scious action, as in the flocks and 
herds and the various colonies or 
communities of productive and pro- 
gressive mammals. The beehive 
stands perpetually as a perfect type 
of the possibilities and actualities of 
intelligently organized associations 
of individuals of like natures and 
needs. So with the ant—to whom 
the anarchist as well as thesluggard 
may be gently commended for obser- 
vation and wisdom. 

I know that it is objected by cer- 
tain earnest-minded folk, duly appre- 
ciative of individualism, or what they 
take for individualism, that the as- 
sociation of cells in our organism and 
the association of birds and animals 


in flocks and herds are free and 
"natural" The inference intended 
to be drawn is that associations of 
men, organized according to definite 
plans and methods for the accom- 
plishment of definite ends, are neith- 
er free nor natural in this sense. 
This inference I believe to be thought- 
less and unfounded. It is an attempt 
to generalize from exceptional ex- 
periences, and like all such generali- 
zation, lacks accuracy. Every organ- 
ization of men originates in a desire 
on the part of all entering into it for 
the protection or other advantage 
secured by such a union of the indi- 
vidual energies in joint action for the 
common good. "All government 
exists by the consent of the govern- 
ed,"isan axiom true of all other 
organizations of men as of govern- 
ments. An American in Russia finds 
methods of administration five hun- 


has studied the people he finds that 
they have, until now, had the only 
government they were capable of 


opment and activity to the higher 
racial purposes. 

It is true that in many cases great 
individuals, the geniuses of the race, 
have come to the front in revolt 
against government or rather against 
forms of government; that they have 
been either against the government 
or nonconformists. Yet both 
Luther and Tolstoy are, in a sense, 
as much the products of the organi- 
zations against which they rebelled, 
as were Dante and Michael Angelo 
and Shakespeare and Milton the pro- 
ducts of the organizations they sup- 
ported. Robert J. Ingersoll was a 
great individual in spite of the 
church; Phillips Brooks in character 
and career demonstrated the grand 
truth that individuals may give lust- 
er and power to organizations. Insti- 
tutions like individuals,grow with the 
growth of men’s ideals; those for 
whom existing organizations do not 
grow fast enough, may always draw 
out from the old and start a new so- 
ciety. Every new society is simply 
a branching out or development of 
the old, and this is as true in religion 
as in politics. The old furnishes the 
point of departure for the new al- 
ways. In this day of democratic 
ideals and enlightenment, it is par 
ticularly shallow to object to organi- 
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sent problem is concerned, when we 

remember that if man is natural all 

his works are natural. If **God made 

the country and man made the town," 

man has bettered God's creation, 

Rather let us say that the town is 
nature raised in a degree by the ex- 
ercises of man's natural faculties— 
his God-given faculties, as some peo- 
ple like to put it. "The mental func- 
tions are no less natural than the so- 
called physical functions. Organiza- 
tion for the furtherance of such 
mental concepts and ethical ideals 
as the New Thought involves is really 
organization on evolutionary lines, 
developed toa high if not the highest 
degree. It was Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, I think, who once said that 
we have come to recognize that dis- 
tinctively human life must be associ- 
ative life and association on lines of 
the highest development of intelli- 
gent organization we know. Long 
ago, Plato said that no man could 
live alone unless he were a god or a 
brute. But no real god would want 
to live alone, for his very godhood 
must consist in realized oneness with 
all that is. 

What then is the explanation of 
much of the recent attack on the in- 
stitution on the part of individualist 
writers? Shall we not find it insome 
lingering vestiges (diminishing ves- 
tiges, let us hope) of the proverbial 
odium theologicum? Has it not the 
ear-marks of the ancient polemical 
rancor and bitterness that is so apt 
to crop out in unguarded moments 
from minds that had been habituated 
for years to the passion and prejudice 
of dogmatic theology, especially 
when the reformer is an ex-parson* 
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One whilom preacher levels his fierc- 
est denunciation and bitterest satire 
againstorganizations. Another who 
is loved for his gentleness and amia- 
bility on other subjects, inveighs with 
acidity against the institutions that 
he formerly held dear. Instances 
might be multiplied. When I feel 
that way myself I know that I have 
not entirely emancipated myself from 
all traces of the old orthodoxy. 

Yet the question must be asked 
whether or not in the spirit and man- 
ner of these attacks there is not a 
conspicuous absence of that temper- 
ance and sanity, that breadth of vis- 
ion, that calm confidence in the 
right, which modern science, in its 
splendid exposition of the theory of 
evolution, has done so much to im- 
part to the temper of the times in all 
intelligent discussion, whatever the 
problem? Why do the heathen rage 
and the people imagine a vain thing?” 

If those who have elected to as- 
sume the role of foes of the institu- 

tion will stop a moment to think the 
matter over, I know they will turn 
from the error of their ways and per- 
ceive the sweet reasonableness of 
coming to reason together. There 
are very obvious disadvantages in 
“flocking apart," and we need each 
other. : 

Every objection that hasbeen made 
so far must vanish into thin air when 
it is recogrized that tbe question of 
the hour is not one of The Individual 


relation. And what is this right re- 
lation? Is it not plainly that of mas- 
ter and servant? Is not the institu- 
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tion like fire, ‘‘a good servant but a 
bad master?” It seems to me that 
the great Galilean summed it all up in 
the luminous saying anent a certain 
venerable institutioh of the Mosaic 
dispensation: ‘‘The sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the 
sabbath." Right here is the kernel 
ofthe wholebusiness. Every insti- 
tution, human or divine, like the 
sabbath, finds its distinct limitations 
in human service. In so far as it 
serves man’s welfare, itis good. The 
moment it interferes with man’s wel- 
fare, it exceeds its legitimate prov- 
ince and may be disregarded or 
changed, Fulfillment and not de- 
struction is the aim of all reforms. 
Because the institution in some or 
many of its forms has fallen into de- 
cay, or become an instrument of op- 
pression or abuse, is no reason for 
its abolition. It is a reason for hold- 
ing it to its original spirit and for 
bringing it up to date. 

To go back for a moment to our 
starting point. All forms of organi- 
zation, religious, political, commerci- 
al, financial, industrial and educa- 
tional are but the developing ex- 
pression of man's ever increasing 
desire for broader and deeper asso- 
ciation with his kind. We would have 
no laws or learning, no wealth or 
commerce, no science or art, no re- 
ligion or philosophy—no dawning 
sense of human brotherhood--without 
organization. The very ideal of a 
nobler individuality that animates 

the resentment against those abuses 

of the institution that turn it into an 
instrument of personal oppression, 
we owe to the natural and orderly 
development of methods of associa- 


tion in more perfect organization. 
“The government that governs least 
governs best.” But it must bea per- 
fectly organized government to re- 
duce governing to a minimum of 
effort. The more perfectly adjusted 
the various parts of any mechanism 
are, the less noise, friction and wear 
and tear, and the larger and better 
the product. The movements of a 
trained and disciplined army are not 
only more effective than those of a 
mob, but they are also simpler and 
easier. 


“The old order changeth.” When 
any particular form of organization 
has outlived its usefulness, it gives 
way to a new and better form. This 
is true in nature, and natural law is 
found operative in all the affairs of 
man. When we find the electric light 
superior to the tallow candle, must 
we declare that there shall not be 
light, because the new method in- 
volves much more complex and deli- 
cate organization than the old? Are 
we to cling to the stage coach be- 
cause the railroad that displaces it 
is impossible without highly develop- 
ed organization of ways and means? 
Allnoble public spirit becomes or- 
ganized in sympathetic and 
effective provision for the needs 
of the people, for the relief of 
suffering and the uplift of 
the masses. Can love in these days 
—in our larger life as members of one 
body and one of the other in all the 
relations of society —be genuinely 
effective unless it is organized? In 
pleading for organization, we really 
plead for that love which is the ful- 
filling of the law. 'The instinctive 
longing and deep desire for the pro- 


pinquity of our kind, for interchange 
of thought and service make associa- 
tion inevitable. And this instinct is 
really at the root of all that makes 
life worth living. The lessons of 
history, the lessons of all experience 
emphasize and enforce recognition of 
the superior economy and effective. 
ness of association that is definite 
and orderly in its arrangement. To 
make such association organized 
rather than let it lack organization 
is only to exercise intelligence. 
Organization, in fact, is simply the 
carrying forward of the first essen- 
tialofcreation: Thecalling of order 
out of chaos. 


In unity there is not only increase 
of strength but also a diminution of 
friction and waste. Men organized 
do greater things and more of them 
than may be done by unorganized 
individuals. Surely itis worth while 
to do more work and better with less 
effort and less waste than at present. 
Every man not mentally blind must 
appreciate the gain for humanity ac- 
complished by the more perfect or- 
ganization of human activity and 
capacity in all our great industries, 
especially in those connected with 
transportation and communication. 
The same is true in all the varied 
fieldsof human interest and endeavor 
—true in a marvelous degree of eve- 
ry great movement, and in the same 
connection, with the championship 
of every great cause or idea. 

But I must not be misunderstood 
as an advocate of the old forms of 
organization as media for the carry- 
ing forward of new ideas. While I 
believe our new wine needs bottling, 
if it is to be made available, I would 
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not have it put into the old bottles. 


Let us have new ones—new forms of 
organization, expressive of the New 
Thought and adapted to the more 
effective performance of its mission 
totherace. The framing of such new 
form of organization is a mighty task 
and a delicate one. Well may we 
approach it with deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. But shall we hold back 
our hands because of the difficulties 
of the undertaking? Shall we aban- 
don it to the few brave and bold 
pioneer spirits, while we stand aside 
to criticize and sneer—perhaps wait- 
ing to see whether or not it will be a 
success before committing ourselves 
toasharein theattempt? “Nothing 
succeeds like success," and if we 
want success all we have to do is to 
lay aside petty differences of opinion 
concerning non-essentials, all small 
envy and jealousy as to personal 
leadership, all motive and considera- 
tion whatsoever less than the fullest 
devotion to our noblest ideals, giving 
fullest faith to the supremacy of 
principle over personality and entire 
allegiance to the cause of Truth. Let 
us get together on a broad platform 
of unity in essentials, diversity in 
non-essentials and in all things liber- 
ty. Thus shall we in good time show 
the world the power of an idea to 
embody itself in form and action; 
thus shall we practice the harmony 
we preach by harmonizing our ener- 
energies and efforts; thus shall we 
bring the power of concentration in- 
to play on a scale never before wit- 
nessed in the world's history. It 
would be impossible to over estimate 
the influence for good on the entire 
life of this and succeeding ages that 
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would be exerted by a really strong 
organization of the forward forces. 
Readers who have personally experi- 
enced the marvelous transforming 
power of enthusiasm for a cause—its 


new creation of mind and body, its 
soul awakening, its expansion of con- 
sciousness, its vitalization and illumi- 
nation, its peace and power—may be 
able to picture to themselves what 
it would mean to multiply all this a 
thousand-fold, and to show the striv- 
ing, starving, struggling world the 
well of living waters. 

All the evils attributed to organi- 
zation are properly due to defective 
or outgrown forms of organization, 
to that misconception of the nature of 
an organization which erects it into 
a fetich and endows it with authority 
in itself, or to abuses of power con- 
ferred by position in an organization 
and the fault not of organization, but 
of the personal character of the of- 
ficial. If we are philosophical we 
shall let all these failings take care 
of themselves. They are not defects 
inherent in organization itself and are 
not irremediable. Reform is always 
possible, and “reform delayed is re- 
volution begun,” as Burke said. If de- 
fects are to be remedied, surely it is 
the duty of those who see the defects 
and who desire better things to take 
hold and work for improvement. 
Those who object to the imperfec- 
tions of this, that or the other form 
of organization are blind to the fact 
that perfection in the absolute sense 
is no more to be ed of an or- 
ganization than of an individual. 
Or tions develop, as a man de- 
Y through experience and ef- 
fort — t the perception of 
higher id and the struggle to 
attain them. 


Has there been a 1 to dog- 
matism, to arrogance, to narrowness, 
to he to x ae of 

a in some c e organiza- 
S^ served man's needs 
his purpose in the 


tions that have 


past, but which to-day seem to hold 
their votaries in thrall and to block 
progress? Then it has been because 
there was narrowness, bigotry, dog- 
matism and servility in the spirit 
and ideas those organizations were 
launched to embody. No people are 
better than the organization they 
accept and maintain. As the homely 
proverb has it, If they like that 
sort of thing, why that’s the sort of 
thing they like." Or in the more 
elegant elassic saying: de gustibus 
non disputandum, which has frequent- 
ly been rendered, ‘‘Every man to his 
taste.” Besides others may need the 
ladders we have climbed by. “We’ll 
all meet on the other side of Jordan, ” 
according to the old hymn. 


For those of us tbat seek truth and 
the knowledge of truth that shall 
bring us to freedom, let us face the 
morning. Let us go forward to the 
better things that beckon us, like a 
mighty army marching on to Peace, 
to Progress, to Liberty, to racial 
brotherhood and to Life Eternal. We 
have a great work to do, a splendid 
purpose animates us, it is our privi- 
lege, our glorious privilege, to pave 
the way to freedom and power, 
health and happiness, the way to 
genuine immortality, for millions of 
our fellows and for millions still un- 
born. Shall we not then lay hold of 
the rope of organization, not to tan- 
gle or fetter ourselves in its coils, 
but in order that we may straighten 
itout and, for a cause that should 
enkindle the hearts of men with di- 
vine enthusiasm, give a long pull and 
strong pull and a pull all together? 

There is no possibility of enlight- 
eued reformers evading the issue. 
'The forward movement is impossible 
without union and union is impossible 
without organization. Achilles may 
sulk in his tent, but the battle goes 
on. Organization means unity, pro- 
gress, freedom and life. Disorgani- 
zation means weakness, waste, bond- 
age and death. ‘Under which ban- 
ner, Bezonian? “?? > 


-— 
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The Fourth. 


By THEOLO G. REVERSE. 


ELL, well, here it is the 
w Fourth of July again. It 

comes regularly every 

year now, so different 
from its habits of frequency when I 
was a child and could hardly wait 
for it. Then it seemed to come not 
oftener than once every ten years, 
the last week of June was at least a 
year and a half long, and the first 
three days of July were hardly to be 
measured by commonly known peri- 
ods of time. 

And when it did come at last, when 
the slow dawn broke the dense cur- 
tain of night, and the day could 
rightly be said to have begun, time 
got all mixed up and passed in jerks, 
when the fire-crackers were 
**goin' off" with interminable stops 
between, when we were waiting for 
something else to happen, till by the 
end of the day, an entirely new era 
had begun which could not have been 
more perfectly separated from the 
one that had slowly crept to a close 
with the sinking of last evening's 
sun, if a period of cosmic void had 
intervened. And the new era began 
with an aching head and a noise con- 
fused brain and burnt fingers and 
powder blackened clothes and a heart 
full of regret that I' was really all 
over. And it seemed that nothing 
else could ever be interesting so long 
as the memory of IT remained; and 
of course that memory could never 
fade. The future stretched away in 
a dreary prospect toward the next 
Fourth which was so far distant that 


the imagination could not bridge the. 


gulf, and the present was as color- 
less as the yesterday had been bril- 


liant. 

We found a sort of melancholy joy 
in searching among the remains of 
yesterday's festival for Roman can- 
dles which were not entirely burnt, 
and fire-crackers which still promis- 
ed to fizz if properly coaxed, know- 
ing full well that if we found any 
such, we would not be allowed to fire 
them unless we did it on the sly. But 
even this pleasure soon palled and 
there was nothing, nothing, absolute- 
ly nothing left to do, but stand 
around in sad groups boring bare toes 
into the mud made by last night's 
rain. How empty the world becomes 
ata time like that. Why, it would 
be a pleasant relief to be all bandag- 
ed up and put to bed like Johnny 
Jones, who got in the way of several 
Roman candles, for then the doctor 
would be there and mamma would be 
hanging around trying to do some- 
thing, after everything had been 
done, and the other boys would be 
looking in at the window with awe- 
struck faces. What if it did hurt 
some, that was better than not hav- 
ing a thing to do and being unable to 
forget how full had been the day be- 
fore. Yes anything would be better 
than that. 

But that was long ago. Many 
Fourths have come and gone and 
many morning after-times have been 
lived through to afternoon forgetful- 
ness and evening newness, and now 
the Glorious Fourth" comes every 
yearorsix months. And whata dif- 
ferent Fourth it is, too. "There is 
only noise now, and cheap fireworks; 
they never spend money for fire- 
works nowadays as they did when I- 
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was a boy, Why, if some of the 
children of today were to see the 
fireworks they had the time of the big 
Fourth at Mace's Hpring when they 
had pin wheels as big aswell, as 
big as a ereus ring ia nowadays, and 
skyrockets that went so high that if 
they hadn't burated just when they 
did they would surely have goteaught 
in the clouds, and so many Homan 
candles that it looked just like Fairy 
Land only a lot more real and won 
derful, they wouldn't know what to 
do. Their throats wouldn't be large 
enough to let out all the shouts they'd 
feel like giving, When I was a boy 
they knew how to buy fireworks and 
they knew how to "set em off!’ too, 
Why, they do not even know how 
o wet the most good out of the few 
fireworks they do buy, now, Tonight 
those fellows, (I know everyone of 
them and T think less of them now 
than Lever did before,) just wasted 
the skyrockets by not knowing how 
to start them so that they would go 
high and when they had the parade 
and burned the Roman candles, they 
didn't do it half right, They did not 
look a bit like they were all going to 
ba burned by the sparks falling on 
them, they did not let any of the fire 
balls shoot into the crowd and seat: 


never seen fireworks lille they used 
to have when E was a boy, 

Why, tonight the men looked. just 
like ordinary men, When | was a 
hoy the men in the parade looked lle 
fire dragons out of the story bool, 
They did not loole like just Will and 
John. and Jake and all the rest of 
them, dressed up in house painter's 
clothes with tarnished tin helmets 
that didn't fit, on their heads, 

No, this is not like the Mourthe 
they had when 1 wis a boy, and yet 
they do the same things they did 
then and are just about as sincerely 
patriotic as they were then, whieh is 
not saying very much, [guess about 
the only really patriotie man then 
and now, is the man who has to make 
the speech and on that account reads 
up for the occasion, He is also 
about the only one who can tell with 
out studying over the question, what 
the day is intended to celebrate, Vor 
day 1 asked a small boy what the 
Fourth of July was about and he 
looked at me in astonishment as he 
replied, "Why, ite the Fourth! Don't 
you know what the Fourth is?" | 
assured him that I did and walled 
on, 

The boy's reply made me curious to 
see what others would answer to the 
same question, so E looked about me 
for someone else who seemed to be 
really enthusiastic in his celebrations 
mM therefore more patriotic, at 

in appearance, 
J met à man who seemed to be hav 
Ing a good time, With one hand he 


made a great noise, with which he 
was making all the ladies jump, and 
in his coat lapel and the band of his 
hat were numerous small flags, He 
was a ridiculous figure and an equal 
ly enthusiastic one in appearance, 
As lie walked along he shouted with 
the full power of a voice trained to 
reach the cows in the "bottom pas 
ture,’ "Hurrah for the Fourth,” 
again and again, until even the ex 
plosions of his noisy cane were al 
most drowned into comparative 
silence, 

Now here, I thought is a patriotic 
man, What other reason would he 
have for such actions; what other 
emotion than patriotism could be so 
powerful as to cause him to make 
such a spectacle of himself? Here in 
this honest son of toil, this great, 
simple, sunburned plowman, who 
has never known the restraints of 
the shut-in cities, E shall find the 
true appreciation of the struggle for 
freedom we are celebrating today, 
He, at least, will know that this is 
the birthday of the immortal Decla- 
ration, 

While I was watching this man's 
display of overflowing patriotic en- 
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thing of small inportance and E have 
found that with men who are "cele: 
brating' it oftentimes takes but lit 
tle to get into trouble, 1 therefore 
had some difficulty in deciding upon 
a plan of campaign, 

The only plan that seemed to offer 
more than a fair chance of success 
was for me to appear ignorant and 
see M the howling patriot against 
whom I was so industriously plotting, 
would take occasion to correct me, 
‘There was but small question that he 
would do so if 1 exposed any igno- 
rance that he knew enough to correct 
for that would be one of the best 
ways for him to give expression to 
his feelings, Well, to make a long 
story short, fell in beside him and en- 
deavored to appear as happily en- 
thusiastie as he, 

"Hurrah for Valley Forge and the 
Glorious Fourth," Lshouted, “Hurrah 
for the brave men that fought the 
battle of Waterloo!" 

And he took up the ery, and now 
that he had my support, waxed more 
than ever enthusiastic, shouting 
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and departed, disappointed that my 
patriot had turned out to be only a 
celebrator. From what I saw of oth- 
er folk to-day, and from what I have 
seen of them at other times and re- 
member of myself on the same occasi- 
on and others like unto them, I am led 
to conclude, as I have said before, 
that about the only really patriotic 
person concerned with a Fourth of 
July celebration is the man who 
makes the speech. I have noticed 
the same thing about many other fete 
days, that the participants rarely 
think about the occasion of the cele- 
| bration but merely take this as a 
chance to blow oíf steam and do 
things that they would be ashamed 
to do atother times. 

-But why should a man wish to 
make up like *my patriot" was 
dressed, and appear in public, unless 
there was some good and sufficient 
reason for it? And that reason I do 
not think he could find in a holiday 
of which he knew not the meaning, 
if he were a norma! being. Or per- 
haps it was because he is a normal 
being, which would make him an un- 
usual one who, on that account, must 
appear queer in the company of oth- 
ers. I suppose tho, that this was 
his method of attracting attention. 
It is strange that men should be so 
very anxious to attract notice that 
E they will goto almost any length that 
promises to bring them the desired 
results. 

My patriot was not so very differ- 
ent from the great majority of the 
leIsaw to-day. The principal 
e was that ps was more ex- 


| 
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words, he was more natural. He was 
just plainly having a good time" 
without any thought of what other 
folk were thinking about it and, from 
what I saw of other people, [ rather 
think that there were a good many 
who laughed at him, who alsosecretly 
envied him his freedom of expression. 
And I guess he was not exactly a 
failure as a patriot, either. True,he 
did not know what he was celebrat- 
ing and if his love for country was to 
be put to the test, he would perhaps 
have as littleidea what he was fight- 
ing about, but this would make no diff- 
erence. He would be likely to fight as 
enthusiastically as he had celebrated 
and if he did not know what it was 
all about, he would have a plenty of 
companions in the same fix, to keep 
him company. 

Now I do notthink that that is true 
patriotism, but it is the common kind, 
the sort that makes history" in these 
barbarous days of wars and hot-head- 
ed settlements of disputes. This 
really seems to me another of the 
very fine expressions of the better 
side of man put to the same bad use 
that political and religious fervor 
and love of kin are sometimes, yes 
ofttimes, put; to please the savage 
side of man’s nature. But then I did 
not start to write an essay on patriot- 
ism, I started out to tell about what 
I saw at the celebration to-day. 


After this experience with the most 


enthusiastic man in sight, I did not 
carry my search for patriotism any 
further. I decided that this is not a 
celebration of the anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence but just the Great American 
Holiday, and that COEPERUNT is not 
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such a necessary factor as happiness, 
that retrospective commemoration is 
less essential thau forgetfulness of 
present problems; and after I had so 
nicely disposed of my problem, I found 
that there were many things happen- 
ing around me which I had missed 
before. 

Then I saw many interesting 
things. Isaw the country girls stand- 
ing around in shimmering groups, 
their white dresses, pink sashes and 
hair ribbons, gaudy-flowered hatsand 
white canvas shoes proclaiming loud- 
ly that their wearers were having 
the time of their lives. Isaw them 
jump and scream and giggle when 
the firecrackers popped, and scatter 
and bunch up, protest and pretend to 
be angry when their friends and 
brothers came among them with their 
noisy exploding canes, and I witness- 
ed and was happy in their delight in 
the exploding crackers and parades 
and everything else that went to 
make up the day. I could see in their 
faces the relief from the thought of 
dishes to wash, rough floors to sweep 
or perhaps garden or corn tohoe. I 
could see here the joy of a dream real- 
ized and delightful anticipation of 
more wonders to come later in the 
day. I saw these girls’ mothers with 
their clinging broods of little ones 
sitting on the benches under the trees 
gathered in friendly groups on the 
grass, talking over the Fourths they 
had previously spent together, talk- 
ing about Sammy’s rash and Jamie’s 
colic, Susie’s frock and Mamie’s hat, 
the love affairs of their children and 
their neighbors’ business. And I saw 
on their tired faces the same relief 
from monotonous cares, but not so 
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much of the happy anticipation I had 
seen on the faces of their daughters. 
I saw here a dread of something, an 
expression of fear, the vague haunt- 
ing fear that kills the joy of the pres- 
ent and leaves hope the only, and a 
poor consolation. 

Isaw prosperous farmers with their 
great beards, sunburned faces, som- 
ber clothes and dusty hats, standing 
in friendly groups talking over old 
times, politics and crops, boisterous 
in their greetings, stolid in their con- 
versation, noisy in their appreciation 
of the rough jokes they told about 
each other. This was in the fore- 
noon. When I had seen the women 
get out the baskets of fried chick- 
en, pie and cake and other luxuries 
as only the farmer’s wife knows 
how to properly prepare, which 
dainties they placed on cloths spread 
under the trees, and the men go and 
feed their horses and then gather in 
quiet, intent groups around the picnic 
tables; when I had seen the girls and 
their beaux gather around excited 
and hungry, I left them and went 
home to my own table, with my mind 
full 6f pleasant pictures, and feeling 
that this was a great day and that 
perhaps it was best that they did 
not think so much of the anniversary 
as they did of the Fourth.“ 

When I went “down town" this af- 
ternoon I saw what it was the women 
had been dreading, and trying to hope 
would not come, I saw also, many a 
sweet girl's eyes, which had this 
morniug been sparkling with antici- 
pation of coming glories, clouded 
with shame and horror, and many a 
prosperous farmer whose boys were 
“celebrating,” avoiding his compan- 
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ions of the morning, for he too, was 
ashamed to meet the understanding 
eyes of men, 

The cause of this change was only 
too patent. The mother’s sons and 
many of their husbands, were drunk 
and staggering about the streets, a 
disgrace to themselves (if that were 
possible), and all who knew them. 
And these same brutes, and worse, 
were the brothers, lovers and fathers 
of the girls who had in the morning 
been so happy, and the sons of the 
men whose quiet pleasure I had en- 
joyed so much, 


The streets soon became unpleas- 
ant for the girls and women, and the 
sober men did not wish to talk to- 
gether now, while they had this dis- 
grace before their eyes, so they all 
gathered around the speaker's stand 
and soberly listened to florid orations 
about the greatness of the United 
States, the extraordinary American 
Eagle and the War ofthe Revolution, 
all the time trying to forget their 
sorrow, trying to keep from hearing 
the maudlin shouts and coarse pleas- 
antries coming from the lips of loved 
ones, And occasionally, one of the 
men would get up and follow a mes- 
senger, to arrange for the liberation 
of a son who had been put into the 
calaboose, and a mother's eyes would 
be hid in a handkerchief already wet 
with tears. 

And as I watched this spectacle 
and thought of the cruelty of it, the 
misery and heart-break which the 
thoughtlessness and the weakness of 
part of the race inflicts on the other 
part, I felt guilty as a citizen of the 
country whose chief anniversary I 

was helping to celebrate, guilty for 


my part in making and permitting 
such customs. And I wondered at the 
passivity of the women and men who 
feel the disgrace of this sort of thing, 
Ifeltlike jumping on the platform 
and taking the place of Jake Hines, 
who was exposing his ignorance of 
history in an effort to make a speech, 
and proposing three cheers and a 
tiger for Carrie Nation. I wonder 
that there are not more of her kind, 
when I see a day like this ruined for 
so many people. 

This was not pleasant to see, so I 
soon left and walked out to the quiet 
streets where I could think it over. 
And there, pondering the question I 
decided that the Fourth is all right, 
that it is fine to have these fete days 
when nearly everybody can for a time 
forget the cares of life and enjoy some 
sort of recreation in freedom, when 
the barriers of the Sunday holiday 
are removed, when there is no regu- 
lation of noise and a large amount of 
freedom is allowed, But I decided 
also that it is a pity to make it so 
easy for some of the people to ruin 
the day for the remainder, that some 
men should have to live with the 
hogs they are, on a day like this and 
give the women-folk and decent men 
a chance to forget them with the rest 
of their cares. And thinking thus, 
I found that I was working up a 
great feeling about the matter and so, 
was making myself very unhappy, 
which of course could not help mat- 
tersat all, only adding to the sum of 
the unhappiness of the world, 

When I got back to the center of 
excitement again, I saw that the evye- 
ning parade had begun and then in 


my interest in the crowds of people 


who did not know any better than to 
think that this was a fine celebration, 
and in memories of the times when we 
used to do it right, I forgot my dis- 
pleasure of the afternoon, and could 
have had a good time if it had not 
been for comparing this with what 
we used to have. 

'l'here is no use for me to tell you 
anything more about the fireworks. 
Anyone who has seen them knows 
they were nothing compared with 
what they used to be when I wasa 
boy, (I heard many an old man say 
that to-night,) so they are hardly 
worth a word. When I had seen the 
last of the disappointing parade and 
had seen the folk gather their tired 
children and start homeward, I came 
home to my study and set myself the 
task of telling you what I saw. 

Now you will think I have been 
unfair in talking about only the farm- 
er folk to-day. I do not think so. 
What I have said about them can be 
said with almost equal truth about 
all the people I saw, but I did not pay 
much attention to any but these, be- 
cause I thought them themost natur- 
al and easiest to read. 

Taking the whole question now, I 
think that perhaps I did not get all 
of the pleasure from the day that I 
might have. I should not have seen 
the unpleasant things, for that did 
not remedy them at all, and only 
made me me very unhappy, and yet 
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how else are these conditions to be 
righted? So long as people close 
their eyes to them and deny that they 
are there, there is not much chance 
that they will make any great effort 
to correct them. And perhaps I could 
have enjoyed the occasion more if I 
had not been comparing it all the 
time with memories of other times, 
which may not be exact, having over 
them the romantic veil of distance. 
In fact, I am satisfied that I made a 
mistake in not looking at these things 
to-day with the eyes of a boy, the boy 
Ionce was, for then I should have 
enjoyed them all, and have been more 
happy. 

And, I here resolve that in the 
future I am going to open again my 
boy's eyes, and letother folk be old 
men if they will. Ihave only a few 
years yet to live and I am going to 
get the most out of those, and so long 
as I criticise things I do not see how 
I am to enjoy them. 

My, my, how I have rambled on; 
my pen seems never to be satisfied 
and uses up the night in writing that 
an old man needs for sleep. Tho it 
all seems very important now, by 
to-morrow morning to-day and the 
celebration will seem so faraway that 
one will wonder how he can remem- 


ber it. It will be a part of the past 
which kindly memory softens and 
sweetens and suffers to be half blot- 
ted out by the claims of the ever new 
present. 
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EDITORIAL. 


As announced last month, Welt- 
, mer's Magazine was made the 
official organ of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Suggestive Therapeu- 
tics, which was organized on the 
10th and 11th of May. This was 
also repeated at the organization 
of the Missouri Association on the 
7th and 8th of June. 

The purpose of this organization 
is to put the suggestive healers in 
closer touch with each other and 
to educate them as to what consti- 
tutes their professional and legal 
status under the laws of the state 
in which they live. 

There is a general impression 
among practitioners of Suggestive 
Therapeutics, that in so doing they 
are violating the state laws. 
By careful investigation of the 
laws of Illinois and Missouri, it 
was found there was no law which 
in any way whatever regulated or 
forbade the practice of Suggestive 

Therapeutics as understood and 
advocated by the members of these 
state associations. The only law 


in existence in the United States 
that in any way relates to mental 
healing, is that which givesit legal 
existence, contained in the Supre- 
me Court decision, rendered by 
Mr. Justice Peckham on Novem- 
ber 17, 1902. 


In passing upon the case of the 
American School of Magnetic 
Healing vs. J. M. McAnulty, post- 
master at Nevada, Missouri, the 
Supreme Court determined that 
there was no law of congress vio- 
lated; in fact there had been no law 
enacted by congress which in any 
way related to thesubject. After 
fully discussing the relative values 
of the various systems of medicine 
and healing, mental healing was 
declared to be lawful. This de- 
cision coming from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the 
absence of congressional enact- 
ment, became the law. 

Any Court deciding healing 
through purely mental processes 
to be illegal, would be rendering 
a decision in opposition to that of 
the Supreme Court. Any legisla- 
tive action having the same mean- 
ing would be inconsistent with 
national law as rendered by that 
tribunal. Hence, those who rely 
upon the processes of mind, who in 
their application of the hands do 
so for the purpose of conveying a 
thought to the mind of the patient 
and thus securing responsive re- 
sults which manifest in the pati- 
ent’s body, are within the meaning 
of the law. Hence the practition- 

ers of Suggestive Therapeutics, 
depending upon the vibrations of 
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the human mind as a remedial 
agent, are in no state of the union 
in such practice violating the law. 

That there is need for more ef- 
ficient instruction along sugges- 
tive lines, becomes very apparent 
to one who comes in contact with 
those of our students and others 
who are practicing. 

The mental healer does not ask 
for protection from state legisla- 
tures, nor for exclusive privileges, 
but Suggestive Therapeutics is of 
such vast importance and is so 
widely recognized by the physici- 
ans of the country, that it merits 
at the hands of legislators, certain 
regulations which will determine 
the qualification of the healer,thus 
giving it an educational standing. 

It is just as important for the 
suggestive healer to know what 
suggestion or advice to give, as it 
is for the medical practitioner to 
know what drug to prescribe. In 
fact, the mental healer is a student 
of human nature, of mental atti- 
tudes, and comes closer to the in- 
ner life of his patient than does 
the medical practitioner. He 
knows that the beliefs of his pati- 
ents, those mental attitudes which 
admit thought, are of vast impor- 
tance, but he should know just to 
what extent belief effects the 
physical organism when it relates 
toit and how those mental atti- 
tudes should be treated to change 
physical conditions from those of 
disease to health. 

To secure a better knowledge of 
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the human mind and its relation to 
the body, is the object of every 
suggestive healer. To fix the stan- 
dard of qualifications is one of the 
main purposes of these state or- 
ganizations. 

That the movement is meeting 
with favor is evidenced by the 
rapid acquisition of membership 
to both associations since their 
organization. On July 5th and 6th 
the healers of Arkansas will be 
organized into a state association. 

Many drugless healers report 
that physicians in their communi- 
ties tell them that the medical pro- 
fession have always been favorable 
to and have used Suggestive The- 
rapeutics in their treatment. Our 
experience with physicians in this 
department of Therapeutics has 
proven that the physician has but 
one idea with regard to Suggestive 
Therapeutics and in his practice 
of it uses deception. Having prac- 
ticed deception in his work, he 
leads the Jay member to under- 
stand that Suggestive Therapeu- 
tics in itself is a deception and 
that all who practice it are deceiv- 
ers; and he even applies more 
forceful epithets than this, he calls 
them fakirs and frauds. 

The physician’s theory with re- 
gard to Suggestive Therapeutics 
can be stated in a very few words. 
He is called to see a patient. He 
either does not know what the 
trouble is with the patient and is 
afraid to prescribe medicine of or- 
dinary potency, or else he believes 
that the patient does not need any 
strong medicine; that his ailment 
is principally heys E and so he 
prescribes what he leads his pati- 


ent to believe is a powerful reme- 
dy, especially adapted to his case, 
but which in reality contains noth- 
ing of a chemical character and is 
simply given to the patientto make 
him believe he is taking a remedy. 

Physicians report great success 
as the result of the administration 
of this placebo. One eminent 
physician told me that he had ad- 
ministered ten thousand doses of 
such placebo in two years’ prac- 
tice and admitted that in each in- 
stance the intent was to deceive 
the patient. He deplored the state 
of affairs which made this. neces- 
sary, and rejoiced that the advanc- 
ed thought of the age is demanding 
a departure from drug medication. 
This expedient is only tolerated 
by the honest physician and used 
in lieu of an understanding of men- 
tal processes which qualify the 
healer to make his treatment 
effective without deceiving the 
patient. 

The mental healer knows that 
lying within each human mind are 
faculties, innate powers, which 
can be brought honestly and intel- 
ligently into action, which will 
correctallailments. Having once 
corrected and overcome a difficul- 
ty of the physical organism, 
the same mind, retaining this 
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realm of healing. Institutions are 
being established for the purpose 
of instructing those who desire an 
understanding of the more advanc- 
ed systems. 

People generally, are losing 
faith in drugs as a remedial agent. 
None more so than the physician, 
who would not, however, adminis- 
tera placebo, if he knew of any 
drug in his catalogue that would 
be equally effective, or of any sug- 
gestion to give which would pro- 
duce the desired result. 

The mental healer, as well as 
the honest medical practitioner, 
who wishes to aid people without 
using deception in administering 
treatment, finds that he needs to 
know very much more thanis given 
in most text books and magazine 
articles which are written about 
the subject of Suggestive Thera- 
peutics and other forms of mental 
healing. 

These state associations bring 
together those who have practic- 
ed, some for a number of years, 
and by comparison of related ex- 
periences they help each other 


wonderfully in grasping the prin- 
ciples and in improving their 
methods of treatment. 


The most harmonious conven- 
tions which it has been our pleas- 
ure to attend were those of the 
Illinois and Missouri meetings. 
The amount of good accomplished 
by those who related their experi- 
ences has been truly wonderful 
and the thirst for more and more 
accurate and definite knowledge, 
expressed by those present, proves 
that there is a demand for real in- 
formation, real demonstrative 
2 also esthat none 
need desire this more than the 
physician 
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HEN I began to make up 
qa the copy for this number 
of the magazine, I found 
that I had prepared much 
more than I could use. I began to 
sort it out until I had selected the 
articles which I thought I could not 
do without. These I made ready for 
the printer, and then both of us, the 
printer and I, made up the ‘‘dummy,” 
when I found that I still had too 
much. In fact I had just twenty- 
three pages too much and altho it 
was very hard to see some of the ar- 
ticles that I had worked over the 
hardest, thrown out for the next is- 
sue, I had to bring back to my office 
almost as much as I left in the print 
shop. 

I had to leave out the whole of the 
eight page Questions and Answers 
Department, which included a long 
article on marriage which I am very 
anxious to see in print, all my Mus- 
ings and about eight pages of the 
Monthly Metaphysical Review De- 
partment. I was rather proud of my 
Musings this month, too, and I want- 
ed to publish some of my thoughts 
in this magazine for it has been some 
time since I have had a chance to see 
any of them in print Now they 
have to wait again, and meanwhile I 
shall go on increasing my pile of un- 
published manuscript, hoping that 
the time will soon come when we can 
afford to publish a magazine big 
enough to hold all of the good things 
we have for the public. 

We could do this if we had about 
twice as many subscribers, We have 
been hoping that we could get the 


second class postal privileges, which 
would have enabled us to put more 
money into the make-up of the maga- 
zine, butit seems that some of the 
knots in the tangled skein of red tape 
with which the Department ties up 
such cases, cannot be untied and we 
shall be obliged to continue to pay 
advertising matter rates. In fact 
the powers that be have the idea 
that the magazine is an advertise- 
ment and turn deaf ears to our pro- 
tests that it is not. 

This second class rate is a sort of 
subsidy for publications which have 
an educational value, a sort of public 
educational fund as you might say, 
intended to lower the price of peri- 
odicals and put good reading matter 
in the reach of all classes of people. 
Now, if Weltmer's Magazine has not 
a higher educational value than three 
fourths of the newspapers which 
circulate freely under the cheap rate, 
I—well, I can't think of any forfeit 
that is quite great enough to balance 
such a mistake. If „educational“ 
means uplifting, tending to bring out 
the best that is in a man, and I opine 
that it has some such meaning, then 
the average newspaper is not educa- 
tional at all but just the opposite, for 
it is a never-failing source of vicious 
suggestions, it makes men acquaint- 
ed with all the crimes that people 
commit, keeps up with all the dirty 
scandals of the criminal and divorce 
courts, follows with servile eyes ev- 
ery movement of the idle rich, and in 

a number of ways hel read the 
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cation tries to eradicate. 
But then, if weare not to have the 
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low Tates, there is no use bothering 
about it and we must look to other 
means to make it possible for us to 
enlarge the magazine as we wish to 
do. Ihave long been promising to 
give some reports of experiments we 
have been making in our Psychic 
Research Class, and I have in pros- 
pect an illustrated book on hypno- 
tism which we want to publish first 
in the magazine, so we must finda 
way to make it large enough to hold 
all these things. Now our readers 
can help us in this. They can show 
the magazine to their friends and 
send us their names forsample copies, 
they can mention it when they hear 
folks talking about. New Thought 
literature and when they read an 
article which they like particularly 
well, they can have their friends read 
italso. All these things will help 
us, and they will help the subscrib- 
ers, too, for we shall add new pages, 
illustrations and the like, as soon as 
wecan afford it. ‘The subscription 
listis growing and we are not losing 
many expired subscribers, so we can 
doall these things anyway, in the 
course of time, but we do not wish to 
wait. 

Is this talk undignified and too 
personal? I am sorry if you think so, 
but I am going to have one good 
heart to heart talk with you and then 
after that I shall feel better able to 
maintain the dignity some people 
seem to think better befits the place 
of Associate Editor. 


Now while I am about it, let me 
get another matter off u 
have had a great many helpft 
from our readers, in the l: 
months, telling us what they like best 
in the 
heard from all and we would like 
very much to know what everyone of 
you finds most useful and entertain- 
ing in its pages. And we would also 
be glad to have you suggest additions 
if you want something else we do not 
give you. This invitation is in the 
nature of the sign seen so often in 
the stores, "If you don't see what 
you want, ask for it." 

Of course, we cannot adopt all the 
suggestions we receive but we can 
adopt those which seem best to us, 
and most in demand, and we shall be 
glad to take up anything that is 
needed by our readers. "There is one 
department which we carry now that 
is not used as much as it should be. 
I refer to the Q. & A. department. 
By asking questions our readers could 
have articles every month on the very 
things they individually want to hear 
about—they could get light on ques- 
tions which are live problems with 
them, and their identity need not be 
known to the public unless they wish 
it. Where it is requested, we will 
answer all queries both by private 
letter and in print. 

2 

Thus endeth the “ personal spiel“ 
of the Associate Editor, who here and 
now promises never to doit again.” 
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N Paul Tyner's article en- 
1 titled Organization, we 
havea capital statement 
of some of the reasons why 
we should give the Federation that 
support which would enable the offi- 
cers to make it successful. Everyone 
knows that co-operation is necessary 
but many of the people who are now 
interested in New Tho't have form- 
erly been connected with organiza- 
tions of various kinds, and have suf- 
fered from the effects of the restric- 
tions their rules placed upon their 
expressions, and so, will not listen 
when you try to tell them that the 
Federation will not in any way limit 
their freedom, while at the same 
time it will increase their power. 

We need organization on a broad 
platform of mutual usefulness, not of 
mutual belief, and this is just what 
the Federation furnishes us. Here 
we have a model of the very tool we 
need for the highest expression of 
the New Thought principles, for the 
working out of the economic, politi- 
cal, religious and ethical salvation of 
man, if we will but use it. 

Not only do we need this Federa- 
tion to increase our usefulness, but 
we need it for our protection against 
the evil effects of sectional organiza- 
tion. If we do not have some orga- 
nization which includes the whole of 
the movement, it will be but a few 
years until the movement will be 
divided into several parts which will 
in the natural course of events, be at 
war with each other. This is one of 
the things most disastrous to growth, 
for the moment e begin to fight 
about differences expression of 
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opinion they beginto grow away from 
the real principles by which they are 
striving tolive. This is the begin- 
ning of living by the letter of the 
law. 

For these and other reasons we 
should support the Federation. But 
there isno use of a half dozen men 
trying to carry on this work unless 
all the people who are interested in 
it, will help, and if they did do so it 
would inevitably lead to just the very 
conditions that we wish to avoid; the 
expression of one man or a half doz- 
en. We must all work together in 
this and make and keep it the ex- 
pression of the ideas and the desires 
of many men and then we shall find 
it all-powerful for good. 

* * 
* 

We shall go to press too late to say 
anything about the Denver Conven- 
tion and too early to bave a report 
of it this month. We shall have a 
report next month. 

ed 

As I said last month, this Denver 
convention is very important to us of 
the Western District. It is also im- 
portant to all other New Thought- 
ists, for if the Western District is 
organized as a strict, belief-bound 
society with a creed and a dominat- 
ing personal influence in its 
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SMILES. 


UR mission in the world is 
to make the world better; 
to help to bring sunshine 
to the faces which have 

heretofore been clouded from within 
by thoughts of discontent and dis- 
couragement. If we keep our faces 
bright and cherry and have a ready 
smile for everyone we meet, nine 
times out of ten it will be reflected in 
the faces of those about us. 

If we can't tell a person something 
good, something to make him feel 
better, better not say one word to 
him. If we want to help the other 
people we must quit unloading our 
troubles on them. Discontentment 
is the worst thing on earth. Let us 
be contented with what we have and 
do, but not stand still. We want to 
to learn something new every day 
and have words of hope and cheer 
for every one. 

Welittleknow the power of a smile, 
a kind word, or a kindly act, in the 
busy world about us. If we were to 
stop for a moment and think of the 
wonderful results which may accrue 
from the simple formulating of a good 
thought, we would be amazed at the 
magnitude of the attainment and 
henceforth be less niggardly in giv- 
ing of the best that is within us. 

A good thought planted in the 
mind and left undisturbed, will grow; 
whether it be of health or character, 
by and by it will manifest its pres- 
ence. It may be slow in the manifes- 
tation, but time and patience will 
bring it to light. 

Too many of us are so impatient 
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about results that we treat the deter- 
minations we form in the same man- 
ner we would a barrel that we had 
placed under a tiny stream of water 
to be filled. We want the barrel 
filled in the shortest length of time 
possible and we just walk around in 
a nervous, fidgety state, thinking it 
willnever getfull and worrying about 
it, while if we would busy ourselves 
in another direction, it would be filled 
before we thought about it. So it is 
with these bodies of ours. [f we will 
let them alone and give nature an 
opportunity, we will be surprised at 
therapidity with which the work of 
repair will bedone. "Trust the Fath- 
erand then don't worry about re- 
sults. 

No thoughts except those of per- 
fection and beauty have come from 
the great Master of thought. If we 
carry out the design of the originator 
of thought we will manifest a greater 
degree of perfection than we ever 
thought possible and divine harmony 
will be the result. 

The atmosphere is filled with 
thoughts of goodness and beauty and 
we have but to open our hearts and 
minds to harmonious vibrations to 
make our lives manifest the presence 
of the indwelling good. If we think 
wrong thoughts we will be all wrong, 
but we can remove all effects of the 
evil by allowing, in the future, only 
good thoughts to control us. 

When we wish a thought we should 
make ourselves receptive to that 
thought alone and, having received 
it, go out and tell it in a positive 
manner. We should not allow our- 
selves to be impressed by the imper- 
fect 3 of our fellowmen, but 
get them from the Creator of the uni- 
verse. Let us be in earnest, be hon- 
est, be fearless; put ourselves with 
the great Law-giver of the universe 
and then ask what we will from the 
great storehouse of the Father and 

it shall be ours. —E. C. 
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Man can Laugh and Learn for he Will See but 
Little When His Eyes are Filled with Tears. 
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A Thought Stimulant 
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Condensed Ideas „............ Fifty parts 
Timely Criticism...Forty-five parts 
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M Sip: Take and digest one small 
package per month. 


The regular use and conformity to the 
directions is guaranteed to produce good 
and noticeable results. 


10 cents 
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Price Per Package - - 
One Year's Treatment (12 pkg's) 


Warning:—After twelve monthstreatmentthe 
patient is guaranteed to have developed the 
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to discontinue the monthly application. 
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Is a monthly magazine which stands for 
Kindness to men; not merely to dogs and 
canary birds. Fearless, outspoken, inde- 
pendent of everything but mankind. It 
tries to take a sensible view of life and 
give you a better knowledge of your race 
inits workings. Not for shrinkers but 
forthinkers, believing that the joy of 
life consists in sane, wholesome living. 

If you read Humanity some of your 
cherished ideals may be shattered, per- 
hapsan idol or two tumbled into the 
dust, but you will keep on reading just 
the same and you will laugh for many 
ideals are ludicrous and most idols are 
not worth worshipping. Truth without a 
sugar coating is often bitter, however 
now and then 'tis humorous. 


Send us 15 cents for Three Months 
Trial subscription. You will like it. 


Humanity Pt'g. & Publishing Co., 
1817 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


that truth is finished 
and changeless. Seeing, however, 
in certain individuals a wayward 
tendency to change, the guardians of 
absolute truth invented organization, 
which is nothing but a large man in 
which many small men are locked, 
by whose means the variers can be 
more deftly dealt with and subdued 
to the laws of infallible stagnation 
of the aged absolute. 

The Church, the State and the Po- 
litical party are three of these fossil 
coffins in which men delight to em- 
balm one another as a preservative 
against the living impulses of pro- 
gress. The world goes on as a result 
of the effort of those who will not 
get into these coffins or who break 
out of them.—Morrison I. Swift in 
Altruria. 


self to think 


de 
SUPERSTITION THAT 
CLINGS TO MEDICINE. 


At least one druggist in this city 
has placed above bis prescription 
window the letter R with a crossline 
through the final curve, thus making 
the symbol which is familiar enough 
to physic takers, from its appearance 
on every physician's prescription. 

The symbol itself is one of those 
curious relics of venerable supersti- 
tion which have come floating down 
to us through the ages, and are still 
used, though very few ever know or 
care why. The printed prescription 
blanks supplied by drug stores to 
physicians all have the letter R with 
the cross at the end, and in such re- 
spect is the symbol held by physici- 
ans, although half of them do not 
know what it means, that if they 
don't find it on the prescription blank 
or are obliged to write a prescription 
on a sheet of note paper, they make 
the symbol in pencil before writing 
the prescription. 

A learned St. Louis druggist, be- 
ing called on for an explanation of 

the symbol and the reason for it, fur- 
nished an interesting bit of history. 

In olden times all medicines were 
under the special PE of Jupi- 
ter, whose symbol was the letter R. 


Every ancient doctor, in writing out 
directions to be followed by the pati- 
ent, placed the case in charge of 
Jupiter and indicated this fact by the 
symbol. In mediaeval times the sym- 
bol was retained, but its significance 
being generally forgotten, the letter 
was supposed to be the initial of the 
Latin word recipe, receive, and thus 
the middle age doctor, without know- 
ing it, placed his drugs under the 
special protection of the father of 
the gods. Modern doctors continued 
the use of the symbol, most of them 
supposing it to mean recipe or re- 
ceipt. It seems strange that a pagan 
god should still be unconsciously 
honored in every drug store and doc- 
tor's office in the country, but the 
learned professions are slow to 
change, and a doctor would hardly 
think his prescription orthodox un- 
less it began with the regulation R.” 
—Selected. 
* * 
* 

And this is not the only supersti- 
tion that clings to this ancient *'sci- 
ence.” It is strange that learning 
should limit a man so that he has no 
thought of doing anything that he 
cannot find authority for. Butthen, 
a governor is necessary on every 


machine. 


Preserve us forever from the pro- 
fessional moralist, or professional 
optimist. Neither morality nor its 
chief ingredient, optimism, can be 
reduced to a vocation. Moral obtru- 
siveness, and especially moral pro- 
trusiveness, is a gross profanity, for 
it is perfunctory and heartless. The 
professional homilist is a conceited 
prostitute, for he degrades all the 
divine elements of ethics toa business 
level. To be effective, these gracious 
qualities must not be studiously hurl- 
ed at us—they must burst spontane- 
ously from the heart into living blos- 
soms of love and well-wishing. Com- 
ing directly from the heart, they go 
directly to the heart.—W. C. Cooper 

in Balance. 
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A $10.00 BOOK 
for 50c. 


Showing you 3000 ways to make money 
with littleornocapital, This book gives 
you formulas for making nearly all kinds 
of Patent medicines. Thirty pages de- 
voted to Toilet Articles, such as Cosmet- 
ics, perfumes, Creams, etc. The Farm 
and Dairy, nearly 100 pages of valuable 
receipts and formulas, how to make all 
kinds of Candy, Ice Creams, Extracts, 
Ink, Hair Restoratives, Shampooing 
Liquids, Colognes, Florida Water, Tinc- 
tures, Liniments, Ointments, Salves, etc. 
Itis impossible to give details for the 
full 3000 recipes in this book, as it con- 
tains 368 pages and is worth $10 to an 
man or woman. This valuable boo 


sent postpaid for 59 cents. 


W. F. HUBBELL, Publisher, 
Kingston, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE SICK 


send $1.00 to WM. HAGER, 1111 Seventh Ave., 
Ft Worth, Texas, and he will send you full type- 
written instructions for a physical and mental ex- 
ercise that will stimulate your latent powers into 
action, start every organ in your body to function- 
ing naturally, and clear your system of any and all 
diseases. Do it now. Delays are dangerous. 


Mental Science 
Industrial Co., Inc. 


The International Co-operative Bank 
of Bryn Mawrand Seattle, Wash., will 
open for business September, 1907. 


50, 000 shares, non assessable stock will 
be sold to 50,000 persons at $1 each, 
more if desired. BUY NOW before 
the rise. Each child you have will 
want a share in this iem MENTAL 
MAGNET BAN 


WANTED—Competent Managers for Indus- 


also Bank Cashier with brains and 
Address 


M. R. DORFLINGER, Secretary, 
Bryn Maur, King Co., Washington. 
M. F. KNOX, President. 


tries, 
money. 


If people thought less about the 
hereaíter and more about Heaven 
here and now, Hell wouldn't be so 
crowded. —Humanity. 


when you go around feeling 
and cranky? 


Do you imagine you are k ing 
those about you to do their work and 
be kind? 

Do you imagine you please God and 
human beings when you cultivate 
abused thoughts and mean feelings? 

Do you please or help yourself? 

Do you think God forgives people 
while they feel abused? And when 
they are helping other people about 
them to feel abused and mean? 

How do you feel when God is pleas- 
ed with you? 

How do you feel when you are 
pleased with people and things* 

Do you feel that way now? 

Hadn't you better? 

—Elizabeth Towne in Nautilus. 
ee 


* sometimes tell my friends,” says 
Frederic Harrison, that smoking is 
the only vice that inevitably annoys 
and injures the innocent neighbor. A 
man may be as vicious, as coarse, as 
gluttonous, as drunken as he likes to 
be, but he does no harm to others 
—— — oi br ee 

— smoker infects everyone 
p with tbe reek of his person- 
and utes every 

= enters with hi 
babiteal smoker habitually 


NEW Le ee MESES. E 


"T M 


The 


tington Chamber Botton. Mite 


Sears — — " 


p 


WANTED—i Students to Prepare for 

Teachers, Lecturers, zad Hesiers, for active 
work zt tbe close of Term in September. 
College opens June 28, 1907. Alsoa Leap- 
mc Lasy Acres and Two Suatt Acto- 
zars. Potions ready for 2ll who can dem- 
onstrate these truths, Address Nettie E. 
Ksowles, Secretary, Bryn Mawr, Washing- 
ta M. F. Koor, Presdeot 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
For “Te Word, the Jourzal which keeps 
you posted on all Mesta) Science College 
movements. Price 35 cents yearly. 


Success and Health Books ee 


The LA Scsence" Books tel you bow to aitzis both bealth and sacos. ata — 


this Ese ever soid. A 
Eram 


nye be cleared is a doort time as s dürect eesalt of 


sinchad is The Phiästise 


bromght ordexs for 
of atadyisg tbe "Life Senee” B 


GRAND SPECIAL OFFER: 
— — — —— LT—ũ— 25 erais cach) for only 24 cents 


„ Titicscf ir frst 


L The Magic Self 
2 The Power of Thought 
3. Love is Power. 


2 How te Bucks Your Kingdom. 
Useful Practices. 


— —NA—— Acatence. Ses; U iz stamps. 


Wm. E. Towne, 


Dept. 17, 


Holyoke, Mass. 


r7 Objectif 


OUT of the abundance produced and to be produced from 
the soil of the SOUTH, cultivated systematically and scientifically, 
you may bégin NOW to realize zr desires for AFFLUENCE. 
There is no miracle about it—simply a number of good people get- 
ting together and pooling their capital and using this combined 
fund with intelli igence, skill and economy in the cultivating of profit- 
able crops, accumulating the profits until every member's mite has 
grown into a comfortable provision for himself and his family, 
whether he lives or dies. 


THIS SURELY INTERESTS YOU. 


So you are invited to look into the matter, investigate the prop- 
osition thoroughly and KNOW what it holds for you and what 
you can do towards helping it to Compte and y FULFILL- 
MENT, Write to-day for particulars to 


FRATERNAL HOMEMAKERS SOCIETY. 
PAUL TYNER. Secretary. 70 Dearborn St. Chicago. III. 


HENRY HARRISON BROWN'S 


EBOOK — 2 | 


RITTEN in plain, simple language, the author always ba 
in mind the common need and answering it in common ia 


K —— EE 


New Declaration of Independence. 


P} is evident that all men are born brothers, with 
jl equal rights to choose the manner in which they 
< shall search for happiness, (so long as they do 
not interfere with the exercise of the same right, 
by others), entitled to the love of men in spite of differences 
of visual angle of the eternal mysteries of life, with equal 
right to build, each man for himself, his own heavens and 
hells, to select his own gods and devils. 
| It therefore follows, that all men being born with the 
| right to this freedom, no man has any right to draw lines be- 
| tween himself and others, or to dictate to others the manner 
in which they shall seek happiness, or to build for them 
heavens and hells, or to select their gods, or to hate them 
because they differ in their opinions about unprovable theories 
of life and death, or to feel in any way offended if they refuse 
to accept any of the bonds he may seek to make for them. 
Certain wise men of past and modern times having en- 
deavored to divide men into sections which shall not recog- 
nize their brotherly relationship, and having said that men 
shall seek happiness in certain fashions not dependent upon 
their individual wishes, and having said that men shall build 
only certain heavens and hells, worship certain gods and 
devils, and that men shall hate and destroy all who do not 
accept their teachings; we declare that these wise men are 
tyrants, offenders against all the laws of natural and human 
justice and that they hàve forfeited all right to our allegience, 
and that we are free and independent of them and their books 
and limitations, and we declare that we stand for the broth- 
erhood of man and the sacredness of individua! rights, the 
love of men for each other before the love of men for their 


special gods, and for mutuality of usefulness and indepen- 
dence of belief. 


